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which were laid, neatly folded, packets of white paper con- 
taining gloves and bands. One set of these articles was left at 
my uncle's, and on Friday, about noon, the whole family went 
down to Widow Johnstone's, where preparations for the cere- 
mony had been made on a large scale. 

On each side of the door I noticed a small table, covered with 
snowy damask, and holding old-fashioned china vessels filled 
with sprigs of boxwood ; and when the mournful procession 
filed out of the cottage, every one took a sprig, which they 
afterwards cast into the open grave. We had just left the 
house, when some one whispered, " The bees, the bees, has 
any one told them we're going r" I could not conceive what 
was meant, and Susannah, to whom the inquiry had been 
addressed, only said to me, " Wait for me one moment," and 
hastening back a few steps to the sunny wall, where stood the 
widow's chief wealth, a range of bee-hives, she spoke to 
them in a tone of singular mournfulness, her words barely 
audible, they were so interrupted by frequent sobs, as she 
said, " Toil on, pretty bees ; toil on, for the widow's sake; 
but he who loved you best, little Hugh himself, is this day 
to be carried out a corpse from his mother's house." I 
learned afterwards that it was believed the bees would make 
no more honey if they were not informed when the deceased 
was going to be buried. On Susannah's rejoining me, and the 
procession moving on, she told me how every one was hoping 



that the Armstrongs — two of the guests, and distant relations 
to the widow — would keep quiet until all was over, tor they 
belonged to a family celebrated for laughing loud on all occa- 
sions. We certainly heard nothing but the sounds of sup- 
pressed weeping during our melancholy walk, or until the 
ceremony had been concluded. But I was rather startled, at 
the close of the service in the church, by the fat, rosy clerk 
shouting out, " All friends and neighbours to take tea at the 
house of the deceased !" and when my uncle's family and the 
widow returned to the cottage, which we reached somewhat in 
advance of the rest of the party, we assuredly did hear an 
indubitable roar of merriment approaching^ which caused 
Robert to remark to me in a low tone, " The party will be here 
directly, for one may hear the Armstrongs laughing ; it is, 
alas ! no wonder — the people look upon a border burial as 
better fun than a Carlisle wedding." My uncle told me very 
riotous scenes generally took place at such times, and it was a 
great relief to Susannah, when she found that he and. my aunt 
had very kindly persuaded the poor desolate widow to come to 
the Friars, where she passed the night, as soon as she should 
have bade her guests welcome. This has been rather a sad 
letter, but it is already too long ; so I must hope my next will 
be more cheerful ; and I remain, at all times, 

Your affectionate daughter, 

Duba Habcoubt. 



HENRY THE GREAT, KING OF FRANCE AND NAVARRE. 



In every country there are certain names which are sure to 
invoke enthusiasm whenever they are mentioned. In England 
they speak of " Good Queen Bess ; " in America the mention 
of Washington at a public meeting is always hailed with 
applause ; in Spain the days of Ferdinand and Isabella are 
considered as the " golden" ones. The deeds of William Tell, 
form the subject of many a stirring story for the simple 
dwellers of the Swiss valleys ; and in France, from the Pyre- 
nees to the Seine, the memory of Henry the Fourth is held in 
a kind of veneration which we Americans scarcely understand. 
This sort of hero-worship is common to all ages and to all 
classes of minds — with the difference, however, that among 
the poor and uneducated the feeling is spontaneous and 
avowed, while with the rich and learned it is felt without 
being acknowledged, and spoken of only to be ridiculed ; but 
it exists, nevertheless. 

Few periods of French history are more interesting than 
that in which Henry the Fourth plays a part. Like his great 
contemporary Elizabeth, he is the most prominent historic 
figure of his time and country ; and of his life and actions it 
may be said that where the historian has failed to illustrate 
either the one or the other, the poet, the novelist, and the 
painter have stepped in and gracefully filled up the canvas. 
Thus what Sir Walter Scott has done for the court and time 
of Elizabeth, Alexandre Dumas has accomplished for that of 
Henry the Fourth ; and in the historical novels of both these 
■writers we eertainly get a clearer idea of the state of living in 
England and France in the sixteenth century than we can by 
possibility obtain from the writings of Hume or Rapin — mixed, 
it may be, with much that is objectionable, in a strictly histo- 
rical point of view. 

Henry IV. possessed all the qualities necessary to a hero. 
Brave, hurdy, handsome, and of good address, it was not sur- 
prising that the French people should have hailed his acces- 
sion to a throne which he claimed as a direct descendant of 
the heroic Hugh Capet. During the reign of Charles IX., and 
amidst the tumults which agitated France in the time of his 
successor, the weak and vacillating Henry III., the King of 
Navarre was faithful to the religion of the Huguenots ; and 
though, to escape the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and to 
quiet the reproaches of the haughty Catherine de Medicis, the 
mother of the king, he feigned to be reconciled to the state 
church, there is little doubt that he was a sincere adherent to 
the reformed religion. 

The murder of Henry III., in 1689, by the monk Jacques 



Clement, opened the way to the throne of France for Henry of 
Navarre. He had married Margaret of Valois, and had been 
named by the dying monarch as his successor ; but the peace- 
able possession of power by the Bourbon was disputed by the 
adherents of the Guise. 

" The king is dead I" was the announcement, as Henry III. 
fell back into the arms of his sister's husband : " Long live the 
king !" was the loud response ; and the dynasty of France was 
transferred to the Bourbon. 

But a rival disputed Henry's right to the throne, and only 
through blood he reached it at last, It would be tedious to 
follow the steps of the first Bourbon king too minutely, or we 
.might tell how, after having defeated the factitious Charles X., 
he engaged, by the assistance of Eng|£nd, in wars. -with Spain 
and Austria, his popularity with the people increasing every 
day ; how the Catholics tried many and various schemes to 
dethrone their Huguenot king ; how, by the advice of the 
celebrated Sully, Henry called together the heads of the state 
church, and made profession of the faith ; how Henry made 
triumphal progress through his kingdom, and won back rebel- 
lious provinces from the hands of his enemies, everywhere 
winning, too, the hearts of the people by his magnanimity and 
noble presence ; how his coronation was celebrated with great 
pomp at Chartres ; how he entered Paris as undisputed king ; 
how, despite his generosity and great qualities, hie We was 
many times attempted ; how he issued the famous ati4 woild- 
known Edict of Mantes, which gave religious UtHsajty to all 
persons freely ; how his divorce from Margaret de Valois, 
and his marriage with Mary de Medicis was sanctioned by the 
Pope ; how the conspiracy of Biron Was discovered and pre- 
vented from taking effect ; and how Henry made treaties^of 
alliance with the princes of England, Holland, and Germany, 
with the design of humbling the house of Austria. , ,$-,, 

Only the coronation of the queen remained to be per&nnfid 
ere Henry intended to join the army of the allies, Butit "w$s 
not to be. " Man proposes, but only God disposes." The queen 
was duly crowned, and Henry appointed her regent during his 
absence. This is the episode chosen by Kubens. Henry is 
presenting the golden orb, the emblem of sovereignty, to his 
queen ; his son Lewis, then about thirteen years old, standing 
between them. At that moment it may be that he was medi- 
tating splendid and glorious projects for the advancement of 
his country, and the " pomp and circumstance" of war already 
filled his imagination. On the morning, succeeding the queen's 
coronation, he wished to visit the arsenal, but the illness of 
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Sully made him postpone it. The next day he fell by the 
hand of the infamous Ravaillac. Ordering his carriage, he 
set out, attended by a small number of gentlemen, and very 
few attendants ; the curtains were drawn up, that he might 



time to say, " I am wounded," before a second, more violent, 
pierced his heart : he sank back in the carriage, a corpse ! 

Thus perished, a.d. 1610, Henry the Great. No one ever 
ascended a throne under more unfavourable auspices ; a dis- 




HENRY IV. PARTING WITH HIS OUEEN, MARY DE MEDICIS, PREVIOUS TO HIS DEPARTURE FOR TbE WARS. 

FROM A PAINTING BY RUBENS. 



witness the zeal of his subjects, in the various ornaments they 
had prepared. In a narrow street the coach was stopped by 
the accidental meeting of two carts : the attendants took a 
nearer way. As the king turned to read a letter to the Duke 
d'Epernon, he received a stroke from a knife : he had scarcely 



united kingdom, discontented nobility, a clamorous and op- 
pressed commonalty ; his policy cemented the provinces, his 
valour humbled the nobles, his humanity relieved the com- 
mons ; he restored plenty at home, and rendered his kingdom 
great and formidable abroad. 



